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intamlad studmtt. 

Te^hen* taaah^r ddWi ud 11^ 
bmriam play^ vi|^ wlm in Uie eduoa* 
tion oi people of all In larga 
urten 'cla^rQoni% Of^fuml Munty 1i- 
bral^i t^i^hefs u3d libmriaM ara 
the pMpte we tuni to for iijoitits^ 
lion. Thasf ocoupMiotis ar^ dis- 
ill dip foUowsag ie^dofla^ ^ 
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ELEMiNTARY SCHOOL 
TgAdHERS 

(I^Ct. 092.228 )^ 

N|ittir% of th* Work 

^fin^ergartsn and ai^^ntmry 
iehPol teachers play a vital rdlr in 
the dj^loprriint of Qhildf^an. W^tte 
leanied of not laaiti^d th^ 
y#ttri Qan, to i^large mtaiuFe, shl^ 
studtnti viivrs of themselves, 
world and the p^oea^ of ^ueatiom 
^ iUnd^^i^n and alemanti^ 
sehool teachers mUit introduce chil^ 
dren the baiio Mncepts cf math^> 
fmtim, Ittij^wa, selencie, and socii) 
'itudt^ to pfvvidf a sound fottti4a^ 
tidn for tuor^ advMeed study in the 
h]gh4f gmdi^, Hiay also tiy w ttiilill 
in the itudenv go^ ntudy and work 
habits and W uppfeoiation 'for laarti^ 
ing ^hlU Q{mi§\y watching and avalu^ 
fltini aaoh child's perfortiianca and 
potenttai. 

Bl^nantaor ai^hMl taafbeim ctftan 
devi^ creative fmm% to presatit a 
ipicifie subject fnatter. They may 
usa flimsi slides* Mmputers, of deveU 
op instructional gairtes. They also ar^ 
faJige class tH^, ipeakers, and class 
proj^ets^ AH of thia work tiivoivet 
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I aiid effbtt, often after the 
f^ular school day is finish^. 

the sccial devalopmeilt and health oi 
their students. Thgy study hmch 
child^i ititersetions with Ms or her 
^l^mmtei md dttcuss mny problefns 
with the parents. Teachen may, for 
example, m^t with the paFents of a 
* child who habitually r^isU authority 
to disccver the causes of these ac- 
tions and work out a solution. Teach- 
ers alsQ report any pdisible health 
problems to parents and school 
health officials. The teacher's prima- 
ry oonccFn is to insure that each chiid 
r^eiv^ as niychjpersonaliz^ help 
as required. 

Most alanientary sohool teachers 
ii^truct a single group of children in 
several subjects. In some ichooli, 
two teachers or more "team teach" 
and are jointly^ r^ponstble for a 
g^up of studenu or f^a particular 
subj^^. An incre^ing number of ele- 
■N-^i'^fpiitafy school teachers spfjciajise in 
one or two subjects and tm^di these 
sUbJecta to several classes. Some 
t^ch speciaj subjects such as music, 
artt or physfcal^educatJoni while ^th- 
en teach basic subjects such as Eng- 
lish, niathahiatics, or ^3€tal studies. 
Tethers participate tn mmy ac^ 
uVftM Mi^db'^ie elaasrciom. ^ley 
generally miM attend regularly 
scheduled faculty meettnp aifd may 
serve on faculty committees, such as 
those to revise curricula,^ or to evalu- 
ate the ichoor* pbjectives and the 
student's perfonntoce. Teachars also 



im^ ittpervi^ after-schobl 'a^>n4es 
swh m fi0m clu^, dramii ^1^^ or 
^tt and Mdte .^aes. To My 1940- 
date, on educational madrials ttid' 
teaching techniqu^» they ^utictj^te' 
Htt workshop at^ other ti^rvf^ ac^ ^ 
ti\yUes, UUce os^hsm at 1^^ coU 
leg^aild universitiita. ; 

A growing number of elementuif - 
school teacherSfhave aid^ to do sec^ 
retarial work and help supervise 
lunch an^ playground actiyiti^. As a 
r^ultt teachen cm be free fronn rou^ 
tine duties to pve more individiiiU 
attention to student. ^ < 

' PfaMs of imfiloyiMiit 

About 1 .4 millipn people wo^ed 
as elementary school teachers in 
1976. Most elementary teachers 
work in public schools that have sin 
grad^; however^ some ^ach in mid-* 
die schools^ichools that cover the 3 
or 4 yean between the lower elenf^n" 
tary grades and' 4 years of high 
schooU ^ly about 1 3 peroent of ele- 
mentary school teachers work in 
nonpublic sch^ls. 

A Itfge proportion of all public 
elementaiy school teacheis teach in 
urban areasp including citi^ and 
their suburb, 

Training, Othar QualMMttdns* 
and Advanaamant. 

All SO States and the DistHct of 
Columbia require public elenientary 
^hool teachef^ to,^^ certified by the 
department of education in the State 



fn>^h fMi^ SQ«[ie ^ 

cbW i^c^ to j^ttifladL . - 
Tip qu^fy tor ^iftificitfqn« a 
teilA^ teve ajb«^iekr*s Sm- * - 
gtm^tsw M Mitai^D'viM an ^ 

l^vld^ die, UMiMW^ Ubemi. mm 
bM^^md« SM^ m^ire ^at^pio- 
sj^elive teac^era 1iav0 studsnt- 
iM^hlog' and'i^^ther tpducatlon 

mm 10 get i^plamiittuy |ioiigrad^ 

nquii^ U.S.^ttMisfit|^ feme set 

h^A cenrt^^. ' ^ * 

* %Aio^ ^mmnm spntjNinies 
Mvt additioml te^r^m^t^in' em^ 
plo^Mit^ ^mAmm ^Mi^^^ write to . 
the UmU ^4ieriiiten4eiii o^ schocb 
and to. the State d^tftmeiit mt edu^ 
utiM for Utf<^ihatiQn op qieoiflc re^ 
^Irefheo^ Jn Ute ar^^ where they 
^^t to teach, 
.ta addition to foleetiiig educational 
• cerMcatton requireiMnts, 
teMheis should be creative, depei^^ ' 
ttle> w4 patient. Most important, > 
th^ should to be direody in-' 
volved in the ^uMlofial md emo- 
tional developnieiit of children. 
Coiii^fefice in handling cla^room * 
situations alsa is important. 

iM a teachev giif^ experienee, he 
M she may advM^ within a school 
^stem Or nnsfer to another which 
r^eo^ii^^ experience and has a 
hi^f iaiary a^le. Some teachefs 
may advance to supervisory, adniin^ 
istmtive, or specialifed portions. Of- 
^n, however^ tl^e positions require 
additional traininf and certificstion. 
As a result* for nmt teachei^, ad- 
vanceinent consists of higher pay 
mther than mom tMponsibility or a* 
hi^ier p^ttion. 

tmpkiyiiiant OuMmIi 

Kindergarten ^nd elenventary 
school teachers are expected to 
competition for jote of their chot^ 
throv^ the niid-19B0*s. If pattemi 
of entry and reentry to the profession 
continue in line with pmi trends, the 
iiumber of parens qualifled to teach 
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In #lemnte^ ichobis will ex^ed the 

f^smber of op^flttlp* ♦ 

Th# bM€ mm^m of tmmi^r sup- 
ply mrm rteMt coUsge. gmduates 
^qittllfled to t^di at the eltaitetary 
level and taic^^ seeking reentry to 
ttm profi^ioiii Reentr^itSt ittthough 
more expirieii^^, ^11 faM tncrsas- 
competitioa from new gi^uat^,^ 
^ho command lower paries and 
have more rwent training. 

Pupil enrollntent is the basic factor 
underiying the need for teachem. Be- 
cause of fewer births in %hm 1960's, 
elementary enrol Imenti have been 
ofi the decline since I967i when they 
pei^ed at nearly S2 million: The Na» 
tional Center for Education Statistics 
pfojeeti that by 1 982 the downward 
enrollment trend will halt at a level of 
28 mil lion t and anroUmenta again 
will advance to about 29 million by 
1985. 

Teachers will be needed to fill tmw 
iitions created by larger ehrolU 
ments; to replace those who are not 
now certified; to meet the expected ^ 
pressure for an improved pupiU 
teacher ratio; and to fill p^itions va- 
cated by teachers who retires die, or 
leave the profession for other rea- 
sons. 

However, a decrine in the project- 
ed number of children bom over the 
next decade cou,1d le^en the demanj 
for teachers. While the trend has noi 
been clearly established, since 1970 
women have continued to have fewer 
children, and according to a recent 
survey, they expect to continue hav- 
ing smaller families than were com- 
mon 10 years ago 

Several factors could alter the out- 
look for teachers, Incre^ed empha- 
sis cm early childhood education, on 
special programs 'for disadvantaged 
children, and on individual instruc- 
tion may result in larger enrollments, 
srnaller student-teacher ratios, and 
consequently an increased need for 
teachers. Possible budget restraints 
for educational services, on the. other 
hand, might limit expansion. 

i«mlng« and Wording 

Conditions 

According to the National Educa- 
tion Association, public elementary 
scho6l teachers averaged $1 1,870 a 
year in 1976. Average eamings in 



1976 lime more thaA lOine and one- 
third tim^ as much as the averse 
earnings for all nqnfuperviiory work- 
ers in private industry, except famif 
ing. Genefmlly, States in the North- 
mst and in the West pm4 the hi^est 
salmrtes. 

Collective tergaintng agreements 
cover an increasingly large numter 
of leachen. In 1976,i3 l Swes had 



erupted la^s 
b^gaintng In 
negotiation 
ichool systei 
dents or moi 
of^ni^ttoi^ 




required collective 
teacher contnct 
^e^. Most public 
lat enroll 1,000 stu- 
irgain with teacher 
^er w^^,. hourSp and 
the tenns and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Ihjbiic school s^^tems enrolling 
6,000 or more pupils paid tethers 
with a bachelor's degree averse 
starting salaries of $8,233 a year in 
1974-75* Those with a master's de- 
gree earned a staiting average of 
$9,159 a year. , 

Public elementary school teachers 
worked an average of ateut 36-1/2 
hours a week in 1976, Additional 
time spent preparing lemons, g^ding 
papers, making reports, attending 
meetings, and supervising axtracur- 
ricular activities increased the total 
numter of hours to about 46. 

In addition to their regular teach- 
ing, assignments, soine elementary 
school teachers teach summer ses- 
sions, take courts, or work at other 
jobs, such as camp counselors. Most 
elementary school teachera ^work a 
tradttional two-semester, 9-imonth 
school year. Sortie, however, work in 
year-round schTOls where they work 
an S-week session, are off 1 week, 
and have a longer midwinter break/ 
This type of schedule may make find- 
ing additional emploVment outside of 
the school system difficult. 

Teachers spend much of their time 
walking, kneeling, or even sitting on 
the floor. For example, kindergarten 
teachet^ may join their students on 
the floor to finger paint, cut out 
pictures, or do other crafty. 

Employment in teaching is steady, 
and business conditions usualiy do 
not affect the market for teachers. In 
1976, 38 States ^nd the District of 
Columbia had tenure laws that in- 
Hured the jobs of teachers who had 
successfully <aught for a certain num- 
ber of years 



^iifSM Of AMW^rai 
Informiticifi 

Infonnation on icbooli and certifi- 
eatian requirement ii available from 
local school s^^^ns and State de^ 
paitmenis of ^ucatian. 

Information on the Teacher Corps, 
inten^hips, ^Bduate fellowshi|^, 
and other rnfomiation ^^^eaching 
may be obtained from: ** ^ 

U S, Dmj^ftmmtfdt Health, Bdu^tipn, and 
Walfari, O^m of Edu^Uoii, Washings 

Other s^d^es of general informa- 
tion are: 

Ameri»n Ftdsratian ^Taachen, 1012 14th 
Si, NW,, Washin^on, D,C. 20001 

National Education ^Maciation, 1201 16th St^ 
NW„ Waihingm, D C. 20036. 



SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

(DCT* 09L228) 

Naturs of the Work 

The high school years are the years 
of transition from chiidhood to 
young adulthood. They are the years 
when students delve more deeply 
into subject matter introduced in ele- 
mentary school and learn more about 
themselves and the v^orld. It is also a 
timt of preparation for their future 
lives as citizens and jobholder, Sec^ 
ondan^ school teachei^ have a direct 
role in this process, 

*rhe primary function of the sec- 
ond^iy school teach^ is to instruct 
^students in a specific subject such as ^ 
English, mathematics, social studies, 
or science. Within a teacher's spe- 
cialiEed subject area, he or she may 
teach a variety of courses. A social 
studies teAcher, for example may in- 
struct two 9th grade classes in 
American History\ two 12th grade 
classes in Contemporary American 
ProblemSi and another class in World > 
Geography, Fbr each class, the 
teacher develop! lesson plans, pre- 'i 
pares, and gives examinations, and ar- 
ranges other activities, such as a class 
project to devise an urban redevelop- 
ment plan for the city. 
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T^ibhati also must dedgii their 
classroom pr^antatlons to ineet the . 
individual fieedsmnd abiUties of iheir 
students. They may arrange t ufe rine 
for stud^nti« or giva advanoiff asaigh^ 
tnents for highly motiviiEd pupils.^ 
Recognidng the needs of each stu- 
^ dent can difficult because most 
teachers ^conduct five ieparate 
classes a day. . ' ^ 

Teachers use a varif ty of jnstruc- 
tiofial materials including Hlms, 
slides, and cogiputar terminals. They 
also may arrange for speakers or trips 
to supplernent their classroom lec- 
tures such p a visit to the planetar- 
ium after a di^ussion on the earth's 
rotation. 

Some teachers train students for 
^ specific Jobs after graduation such as 
welding, autofnachanics, or distribu- 
tive education. These taachers in- 
struct* with the actual tools of the 
trade whether they be adding ma- 
chines or an 8-cylinder aar engine. 

Secondary school taachers also su- 
pervise study haljs and homeroomi, 
and attend meetiiigs with parents and 
school personnel. Often they work 
with student groups outside of class 
to help solve specific problems. 
Teachers also participata in work- 
shops and college elates to keep up- 
to-date on their subject specialty and 
on current trends in education. 

In recent yean, teachar^ have been 
able to spend mora time teaching due 



tp the increased a^lablltty of 
teacher aides who perfomi s^retsr- 
ial work^ grade papers^ and do other 
routine tasks. 

, I ■ 

Plaaaa of Ernpl^/iiiant 

In 1976, more than 1 million 
teachet^ taught In seconda^ schools. 
More than 90 parcent of them ttught 
in public schools. Although they 
work in all parts^Df the country, 
teachers are concentrated in cities 
and in suburban arei^. 

According to a recent sui^ey, 
slightly more than oiie^haif of all 
public secondary teachan teach in 
senior high schools; about one'third 
teach at the junior high level About 
one-tenth teach in junior-ienior high 
schools, and a very smalt number are 
elementary -secondary combination 
teachers. 

Training, Oth«r Quallflaatlanti 
•nd Advanavnittnt 

All 50 States and the District of 
Columbia require public ^condary 
school teachei^ to be cartifiad. Many 
States also require cartification of 
secondary teachers in private and 
parochial schools^ 

The minimum educaticnal require- 
ment for certification is a bachelor's 
degree. In 1976. the Distriet of Co- 
lumbia was the only Jurisdiction re- 
quiring a master's degree for initial 
certification as a senior high school- 



havi specified that a' ieaf ridary 
ishool tbacher iniiiv geti ade^tional 
^ t^cati4^i>, iMiually a flfth year of 
^udy ^ a iiKMer% d^p^t within a 
ceifudti/ period after teglnning em^ 
ployiii^nt. As a result, more and 
moH larai^ary setool Utehen are 
dbtalfiini advanced de^r^. 
f The ^ducatim^ requireinehts for 
^^qndafy school teaotieri vary by 
^taia and by school system. Ap- 
prove college aiid wiiverrities In 
every Stau offer prisms that In^ 
eluda tha education eours^ md 
sqjdpnt^Michiiig that Stat^ require. 
^ ^hayahpD^slflir die acMlciiiit ctjdiiti 
dial are n^^aai^ to qualiQf teachers 
In the vaftous subject specialties 
; taught at the secondary level. 

Stat^ ud lo^ jurisdictions often 
.have genefml ^acher requirement, 
such as' the reednunendatlon of the 
'wllei^, t ceffifi^t e of health, Md 
U^S^ aituenship. Pn^pective teach^ 
efl get complete Infomiation on 
such eduaafionar and general re^ 
qaifemeiits from each State depart^ 
ment of iducatidn and from the su^ 
perintendent of schools in each 
continunity. 

Asida from educational require- 
tnents, a secondaiy ^hool teacher 
must want to work with young peo^ 
pie; have an interest in a special sub^ 
ject, and have the ability to motivate 
students and to relate knowledge to 
theni. 

Education and experience provide ^ 
the pfiinary basis for advancement, 
usually in the form of higher salaries 
Hither than a different Job. Advance- 
ment to supervisoiy and administra^ 
tive^^itions usually requires at least 
I year of profeMlonaJ education be^ 
yond the bachelor 's^gree and sev^ 
era! years of succeksful classroom 
teachin|. Only ^ smtf( proportion of 
secondary school tellers, however, 
advance to administrative positions. 

Sotne e^periencew teachers with 
specific preparation f may work m 
special school service penonnel, 
such as school ^ycKologists, reading 
specialUts, or gui^^ce coimsal^ri- < 
Ofteri thesa Jobs r^liire special certi- 
fication as well as ^^clal education. 

^ Empleym*|l Outlaolc 

T]^al|f ply of ^condary school 
-^^hers through mid-1980's will 
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maitts if of Into tha 

profiMon ranbiiM. ^ a nsult, pr^ 
qpi^tiva ieasheri mm liteiv to face 
keen cotnpetitton for Job^K 

Trie priiiie lour^ of tflKrcr sup^ 
ply miii reeent college fraduat^s 
qiMUtfl^ to teach seMndary school 
and teachers Peking to r^itter the 
ptof^ioii. Although reentnmts have 
experience in their favcr, maiiy 
schools may prefer to^ him new 
l^duates who commMd lower sala- 
ries and whose training's more re- 
cent 

Pupil enrollinent is the basic factor 
tmdef lying ttie demand for tei^heri. 
The National Center for Education 
Statistics projects that anrciiment in 
secondary schools will decline mnd, . 
In turn, redu^ the demand for leach^ 
ers. As a result, over the 1976-85 
period, nearly all teaching positions 
will stem from the netd to replace 
teacheo who die, retire, or leave the 
pFof<^ton for other radons, ThuSi 
an increasing proportiofi of proipec- 
tive teachers will have to consider 
alterfiatives to secondary school 
teaching. 

Although the overall outlook for 
secondary teachers indicates a highly 
competitive market, employment 
conditiohs may more favDrable in 
certain fields > According to a recant 
survey, the supply of taachers of vo- 
cational subjects was not adequate to 
meet the demand. Mathematics, 
natural sciences, and physical icianc- 
m should not experience as large an 
oversupply as some othar subjects. 

Earningft and Working 
OondltlOfta 

According to the NatioTial Educa- 
tiori Association, public secondary 
school teachers averaged $12,395 
per year in 1976, This is 1 1/2 times 
the average nonsupervisory work^ 
ers in private industry, except farm- 
ing. Generally, salaries were higher 
in the Northeast and in the West than 
they were in the Southeast and in the 
Middle States. 

In school systems #ith enrollments 
of 6,000 dr more, beginning taachers 
with a bachelor's degree earned avar- 
age salaries of $8,233 in the school 
year 1974-75, New teachen with a 
master's degree started at 39,1 59 a 
year. Beginning teachers could ex- 



pect regular salary inctwses^as thmy 
gained experience and, addittQiial 
education. 

. A recent survey pt public school 
teachaii indicated that the ave^e 
r^uired school week for thc^ in 
secondary ^hodls was 37 hours.' 
Ho^^ver, when all teaching duties, 
including meeting, le^n pre^ra-' 
4ion, and other necessary 'tasks are 
takeri into consideration, the total 
number of houh spent working each 
week was slightly moie thm 48. ^ 

In ^me schools, teachers* racaive 
supplementary pay for ^certain 
schMl-related activities such as 
cm^hing in ^orts and woricing ^th 
-student in extmcurricular activities^ 
such as music* ^ramati^, or school 
publications. Some^ public school 
teachei^ also work in their school 
systems during the summer. Otheis 
hold summer jobs outside the school 
system. 

While many teachers work the tra- 
ditional 9-month school year with a 
3-month summer vacation, sonie dis> 
tricts have converted to a year-round 
schedule. Teacheis on this ^pe of 
schedule may work § weeks, be on 
vacation for 1 week, and have a 5» 
week midwinter break, La^^ in 38 
States and the District of Colunibia 
ensure the employment of those who 
have achieved tenure status. Laws re- 
quiring collective bargaining of 
wages, hours, and the terms and con- 
ditions of employment cover increas- 
ing numbers of teachers. 

Soureea AddMonal 
Infomiatlon 

Information on schools and certifi- 
cation requirement is available from 
local school systems and State de- 
partments of education. 

Information on the Teacher Coips, 
internships, graduate fellov^hips, 
and other information on taaching 
may be obtained from: 

U.S. Ds^rtment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, WMhing^ 
ion, D,C. 20202. 

Other sources of general infoijna- 
tion are: 

Amencan Federation of Teachers, 1012 14 th 
St NW., Wishington, D.C. 20W5. 

National ^ucation ABSOciation, 1201 1 6th St. 
NW., Washington. O C. 20036, 



COLLEat AND 
MNlVeRSITY T^CHihS 

(D.0.1\ 090.168 and ,228) 

^' N«tu^ Of tt« .Work 

Each year thou^dls of^mericani 
. entibr college^ Some view^c^jlfege as a 
persoagpl enrichment experience. 
Others seek hi^er education to ob^ 
tain a lucrative and inter^ting Job. 
Many peiMns at^nd cori%e for a 
variety of mas5^. To meet th^e di- 
yeriifi^ demmds, colleges and unt^ 
versiUes hire well^ucmted teacheiB 
to provide it^truction In vwious sub^ 
Jecte, 

The primary ftmcten of the col- 
lege or university teacher ts to pre- 
sent an in^epth analysii of a particu^ 
lar subject matter. Many teachers 
conduct a variety of coi^es such as ^ 
^^iCi fr^hinan English comp06i(iofi 
course and an advanced,^)^betry class 
for students majoring in Bnjglish. 
Many instmct undergraduate/pniy, 
while some instruct both undergrade 
uates and graduate students. Still 
fewer tristruct only graduate stu^ 
den^. Usually, the more experienced 
^d educated teachers conduct the 
hi^er level elates. 

College and univeriity teachers 
use Various presentations in their 
elates, depending on the subject^ in^ 
teresti and level of their students. 
Some conduct l^e lecture classes 
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far im^pomim wMla otteim 
advftnead a^iditimi nHth mly a few 
Uidenti. Still othtfi work priiriaiiiy 
in li^barmtorH^ for subjteli such as 
biolof^, 'anpmpring, or etemiitry. 
\SMn€ fiadim have the aid of fish- 
ing ^^Mhti wIki usually are study- 
tiigfer advtac^ dggra^. Cl^ad-cir- 
cuit talevisiofH resorders, mnd 
othar niaichiti^ ft^uantly mrf used. 

To ba effi^tiv^, college teachers 
ttitist keep^p with development in 
Uiair Timid by riding eurrent mateH^ 
al, participating in profeMiotia] ae- 
tivittem« and conducting research .« 
Some publUh tooki and articles. Thm 
inipOTtance of research and publicm- 
tton vari^ from one institutional lev- 
el to another. For e]immple» m recent 
survey indicated that more than one- 
third of tile Ph. D. faculty In doctor- 
ate lav^i science and engineering da- 
partments spent more than half of 
their time In research activities. Ra- 
search usually Is stressed inore at 4- 
year colleges and ujilversiti^ than at 
junior and community colleges. 

In addition to time spent on prepa^ 
ratiorii instruction^ and evaluation,. 
^oUeg^ arid univenity teachers par- 
ticiple in faculty activities; work 
with student organizations and act ^ 



stu^nt advisori; work witfi the coN 
lege administration; and in other 
ways serve the inttitution and the 
communiQr. Th^e who are depart- 
nient heads have supervisory and ad- 
miniitrative duti^. - 

Plaeea of ImpfoynMiit 

In 1976, about 593,O0O^^he^ 
work^ in mpre than 3^000 colleges 
and univeniti^. About 70 percent of 
them tau^t in public ii^titutions. An 
estimated 441,000 were fUlUtime 
senior stafT; about 145,000 were 
part-time senior staff; and 7,000 
were full-tsm Junior inmi^rs^ In 
addition, there were thou^nds of 
part-time a^istent instructo^y teach- 
ing fellowSt teaching assisttuits, or 
laboimtory a^istants who ^ded tti^e 
teachers while studying ^or their ad- 
vanced degrees. 

fulUtime faculty, about one- 
thiid teach in universiti^; about two*^ 
fifths work' in 4-year college; md^ 
about one-fifth te^h in 2-year coU 
leges. About tw^thirds of the faulty 
in univenitias and 4-year colleges 
teach in public institutions; more 
than nine-tenths of the faculty in 2- 
year institutions work in public ju- 
nior and coinmuniq^ collages. 




Many ^His« fMefMra, 



In aMIi^ u ttaeiilng, ^rMpatt In prefeMtonal aetlvltfM and 
edndyet rMeaieli. 



Training, Ommw OualM§«ttoii9, 
ami MvaiiMiMiit 

Most college and university faculty 
are claMifl^ in four ae^tmic ranks^ 
insmictDrs, BMistant prof»pri^a^o- 
elate p^fmsoTBi and ftill pr^imo^. 
About 75 pemnt of all fuulty are 
a^lstmt, a^ociate,,or ftill profi^OfBy 
yAth the^thf^ ranks ^u^ly distrib^ 
ut^. "^^enliy percent are ii^mictori. 

Most In^xperien^d peiMns are 
hired as Insmigto^ md mutt have at 
lei^t a master's degree. To advance 
to hi^er lankst instructors need ad- 
ditional training plus experieiice. 
' AsnMnt pr^<^Dii laually need a 
year ^ giaduata study beyond the 
mMtar's depee and at least a year or 
two of eiqperience m an ii^tnictor. 
Appointment asjm^ciate profiMofB 
fiequently demand the doctoral de- 
gree mnd an additional 3 years or 
more of college teaching experiences / 
For a full prof(^sorshipt the doctor- 
ate, extensive teaching experience, 
and published article and books usu- 
ally are essentials 

In addition advMced study and 
college-level teaching experience, 
outstrading academic, administra- 
tive, md professional contributions 
influence advucement. Research, 
publiutton« and work experience i^ 
a subject area may h^ten advance- 
ment. * 

Imployniant Outlook 

College' md university teaching 
cmdidates are expected to face keen 
competiticm tl^rough the mid^9S0's. 
Although demand for these teachers 
is exp^ted to increase, the number 
of master's and Ph. D. depee recipi- 
ent is expected to greatly exceed all 
openings resulting from growth and 
se^umtions from the profession. The , 
number of Ph. D. recipients alone. In 
^t, is likely to exceed the expected 
number of openinp. Therefore, an^ 
Inc^^ing proportion of pr^pective 
coUegje teachers, especially those 
with only master's degrees, will have 
ta seek nonacademic Jobs. Govern- 
ment and private industry should 
provide some positionSi but some 
penons holding graduate degrees 
may find it necwaiy to enter occu- 
pations that have not traditionally re- 
quired advanced study. 



Thc^ seeking a dbi^hing p^iljoh 
Mil find i\m ^^i^dpportuiuties at 
pubii^eelltg^ and umvamtles. 

The baiie factor underlying the 
danwid' for teachers iS' ooUege en- 
roUnient. During the 1960'i and ear- 
ly 1970% teacher employmant ax- 
pmded due to growth In both the 
nuti^ber of college-age persons md 
Urn propoitlofi of 1 8- to 2 1 =year-oIds 
enrolled in eoUage, Enrollmenta mm 
expected to Increase through the^ 
inld-19S0's and then decUne some- 
what^ but^■ to a level higher than at 
pr^ant. Ana result^ the total number 
of teachers needed over the period is 
ej^^ted to riie. 

The type and level of the^ inititu^ 
tton'and the extent to which it wishes 
to upgrade its faculty mIbo will influ- 
ence the demand for teacheiii. AU 
though enrollfnents in the 1970*s ar# 
expected to itabili^a in 4^year college 
es mad universitlaSi many institutions, 
inpluding junior and community coU 
legeSt may want to hire additional Ph, 
D?% to upgrade their faculties. This, 
coupled with an increasingly large 
iupply of Ph, D/s, will make it espe- 
cially difficult for master's degree 
holders to find teaching positions in 
4^year institutions. 

Earnings and Working 
Oofiditlons 

Earnings varied wid^ijr according 
to faculty rank and^pe of institu- 
tion. In genaral, teachers^ in public 
institutions (in both 2-year and 4- 
year schools) averaged higher sala^ 
ries than teachers in private schools 
in 1975-76, Salaries ranged £rom an 
average minimum of $7,272 for in- 
structors in privata 2-year institu- 
tions, to an average m'aximum of 
$25^387 for professors at 4-year pub- 
lic institutions. 

In 1975-76, about one-third of all 
institutions paid according to salary 
schedules by rank- On the average, 
more public than private institutions 
had these schedules. In institutions 
without schedules^ a college senate 
often determined salaries according 
to a genera] set of criteria. 

Since about 2 out of 3 college 
teachers have 9- to 1 0-month con= 
tracts, many have additional summer 
earnings from research, writing for 
publication, or other employment. 



Royalties and for speaking en* 
gagaments may provide additional^ 
eaminp. Some teachei^ also undeN* 
take additionaJ tetehing or r^^u^h 
projMte or ^ork as comultants. 

College and univers^ teachers 
also may enjoy cer^n^snefits. In- 
cluding tuition waivers for depen^ 
dente, housing allowances, ^tmvel al- 
lowances, and paid leaves of 
absence. Colleges typically pant a 
semester j| leave after 6 or 7 years of 
employnient. ^ 

About 85 percent of aH college 
and university teachers v^ork in insti- 
tutions that have tenure s^tems. Of 
th€ ftill^tim^tcachen employ^ In 
these institutioni, over one-half are 
tenured. Under a tenure systemt a 
teacher usually receives l^year con- 
tracts during a probationary period 
ranging frotn 3 to 7 years; some uni- 
versities award 2- or 3-year con- 
tracts. After the probationary ^riod, 
institutions consider teachers for ten- 
ure (the ^surance of continuirig em- 
ployment vvith freedom from dismiss- 
al without cause). , 

Most teacher work in institutions 
run on a semester basis; others work 
in schools that are on trimesters with 
shorter breaks between each school 
session. 

College teachers usually have 
flexible teaching schedules^ Accord^ 
ing to a recent su^iey, the undergrad- 
uate faculty in 4-^^ colleges and 
universities norrnally trart 12 hours 
a week and seldom more than 14 or 
1 5 hours^ Graduate faculty have a 
teaching load of about 10 hours a 
week. In additiDn to time spent in t^ 
classroom, college and university 
teachers devote much time to prepa- 
ration and other duties. Overall, f\i\U 
time faculty spend about 55 hours a 
week on schobl-related activities. 
Fot^ faculty in junior and community 
colleges, the normal teachii^ load is 
slightly heavier, but the total number 
of hours on the job are fewer, 

Souraet of Additional 
InfDrmatlon 

Information on college teaching as 
a career is available from: 

U.S. Department of Healthy Educationi and 
Welfare, ^fice of Education, Washing- 
ion, D C 20202 

American" Council on Education, 1 Dupont 
Circle NW . Washington. D C 2CK)36 



AmiH^ ^dsration 49f TMcherSt 1012 Uth 

Professional societiei in tjie var** 
ious subject fields will generally pro- 
vide inforniation on teaching re^ 
quiramenta and employment 
opportunities In theiF partlaular 
'.fields. hMmes and address of so^i-*" 
eti^ mfm ^ymn in the ptateQients on 
ipeciflc profe^ions elsewhere in the 
Handbook, 



TEACHER AIDES 

Natur* of tti«W^ ' ^ 

Teacher aid^ free teaehem^f rou^ 
tine tasks that persons without exten- 
stye tinning in teaching cm handle. 
They support teachers directly in 
work involved with teaching student 
iuid, ir^irectly« in nonteaching activi- 
ties. Aides may work in the class^ 
room under the, teacher's supervision 
or have duties assigned outside the 
leaming environnient. 

Aides* responsibilities vary greatly 
by school district. In some areas, 
aideswprk directly in the Instruction 
of^^ffndran. Under the supervision 
and guidance of the teacher, they 
help students individually or in small 
groups. An aide might listen to one 
student read, fOf^<€^^plc, or h^lp 
another find infonnation needed for 
a report or watch as a third practices , 
or demonstrates a skilL Sometinies 
the teacher h^ an aide take charge 
of a special project for a group of 
students, such as 'preparing equip- 
ment for a science demonstration. 

In other areas, teacher ai<4es pri- 
marily handle many of the routine 
tasks that otherwise would be left to 
the teacher. .They may grade tests 
and papers, chbck hornework, and 
keep health and attendance records. 
Also, secretarial duties such as typ- 
ing, filmg, and duplicating materials 
for the teacher's use may be part of 
the aide's job. Sometimes the duties 
of taachar aides include stacking 
pupplies, preparing materials for use 
by students, and operatlng^udlovisu^ 
al equipment. They also may iuper- 
vise students during lunch and recre^ 
ation [^ric^s and school bus loading 
and heFp keep the classroom in or- 
der. 



n^'^'ft^^^ ^^^J^^"^^ '''^^'^-'X'K- 




Maera of Cmpleyniftffit tMning than those districts which 

, .^^ ^ primarily aMim aid^ to elaflc^ or 

. In 1976. about 320.000 persons monitot jobs 

worked as teacher aides. While aides j^^f aides may receive- their 

work m both elementary and second- training for classroom work in a pre- 

ary schools, they are concentr.ted m ^^.^^ program or on the Job. .A 

the early grades. Large city schools ^ ^^^l^^ of junior and coni- 

or scnodls in fnetropohtan areas sur> ^ ^ ^ 

» . _ - I inunity colleges offer taachcr aide 

rounding laille cittet employ a large p^^^. Upon completion of one 

proportion of aides. Schools with ^^^^^ programs, the student is 
Ikpge enrollments are mord likely . ^^^^^ ^ associate degree and is 

.than small schools to employ teacher p ^red tb work directly In the 

aid^^d they more often hire them ^^^^^ ,„ ,976. there were about 

00 a full-time, regular basis. 270 such programs. 

^ i 1 rt^. iMtX - In training programs, teacher aides 

-r, » Icam how to help the cla^raom 

v^and Mvan€9m«iit teacher work with students. Aides 

Timini^ requirements for ttacher are taught to operate audiovisufd 

aides vary widely. Some schools hire equipment, administer first aid, and 

^ beginning aides with a high ichool handle recordkeeping activities, 

dlplania; some do not require even a T^^y '^am to mate charts and 

Hgh school eduoatiofi. Other em- othef instruction^ Waterifls and 

plovers may want aides to have m^e practice t^c^ni^u^ for making buUe^^ 

oollege training or a bachelor's da- t>n boiird$ aid forking vnih other art 

gree. Areas that delegate a signtfi^ media, in addition, teacher aides are 

cant amount of classroom reiponii- made familiar with the or^tiiiation 

bility to aides usually require niorp and operatiph^ a school, and thf y 
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If am about the tiif thAds uied to 
ttaah handwriting, riAdirig, math* 
WGim&^9 md otter saHbbI siAJ^itt. 
^ P@iiMid tnute §m mioi^ tha mciii 
un^rtant quidi^ng factdrs fdr^dia 
teMetier ai^^'s job. Aites should be 
^aUe to wMi ^ih chUdren md to 
hMdle clam^Mm situations ^th fair^ 
and patient, Frefe^n^ may 
be giveii in hirii^ to thoae with pra^^ 
ousiexperienca irarkiitg with ohiU 
■ dran» Aid^ jJio m\M demci^trate 
uUMativa mud a wildn^^^ to follow 
the ol^room taaohar's directions, 
l^y \nust have Nisic spe^h and 
wridng skills wd Im able to Mmmu- 
^Itetf^^-^ A-M^Mla an^ 
^mtB, CleriMi skills may be nec« 
also, - , 
Some sotools have certain r^jgula^ 
pmm regiidmg ttie hiring of teacher ' 

id^« Apnl^uits may be required to 
liAve a fli^ly ino^M below a cartaiii 
leval orNto be fwents ctf" ^ildren in 
the^hool district. Sometimes per^ 
soiii li^ng in the school comniuntty 
are^pven prefereiiGe in hiring. In ad^ 
dition, health regulations may re- 
tire that teacher aid^ pass a ph^ 
ical examination^ Eight States 
(Alabama, Delai;^^re,,Oeor^a, New 
Mexico, New York, QHio, Vj^miDnt, 
and Wisconsin) hava Established cri^ 
teria for teacher ude employnient 
^at require aid^ to have pertnits or 
jbertificates. Thlrty-^i^t Stat^ have 
'issued general guidaliiies for hiring 
aides. In other areas, the city or 
/ county boai^ of education may set 
stmduds for employnfient of aides. 
The local auperin^ndent of schools 
and the State department of educa- ' 
tion cm provide iitfonnfttion on spe- 
cific r^uirements for employment in 
a piufticular area. 

Advancement for teacher aides, 
usually in the foim of higher earnings 
or increased mponiiWlity, conies 
primarily with experimce. Some 
^hool district provide release ttme^ 
so that aid^ may take, courses. In this 
way, .^des eyentuaily- earn 
*s degree and become certr- 
hers. 

impie^mafit OutlMk 

Employment of ^acher ^des is ex- 
pect^ to rise much faster than the 
avei^e for all occupations throu^ 
the mid-1980's. If past trends contin- 




ua, tha proportion of taaeher aides in 
^leitiaii to taachers baing hirad is €x-' 
pected to inere^. Aeti^ Job prm- 
pagts« howavar, wlU vary by distri&t 
Budget constrmititi mmy adversely af- 
fect demands for these workari in 
soma areas, while other districts, un- 
able to jiffprd j^ditional more highly 
paid teachers, may hire aides to less- 
en tethers* clerical duties. In addi- 
tioh, more aides will be needed to fill 
openinp as workers die, retire, or 
transfer to odier TCcupattons. 



iamlngs and WorMng 
Conditions 



According to the Ignitted informa- 
tioiT available, salaries of teacher 



aides r^ged from $2 to over SS an 
hour in 1975. Earn inp varied by re- 
gion and also by the work exf^rience 
and aca^amic qualifications of the 
aide. Most aidait usually th^ cov- 
ered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments, have health and welfare bene- 
fit similar to thoie of the teachers in* 
their schooli. 

Teacher aidei may work full time 
or part time. They i^ay work inside 
or outdodf^ and may spf nd much of 
their time' itanding, walking, ^ or 
kneeling. 

Sourcas of Additional 
Intermatlon 

Information on junior college 1^ 



and 2-year programs for teacher 
aidai is available from: 

Th^ Afmmm AismmUon of Junior Colleges, 
One ^u^nt Cirele NW.. Waihington, 

D,C. 20036. 

\ Additional information on tha ©a- 
cupation may obtained from: 

National Educitiaii AMQtgtian, MOI 16tli It^- 
NW,, Wmhingtan, P.C. 20q3«. 

America Fadei^Uon of Teachan, 1012 14th St. 
NWm Washington, DrC. 20005. 
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libNary occupations 



Before the writtan language was 
davelopad, people pmBmd on infer- 
mation through the spoken* word. 
Each gcnemtion told the next what 
they had learned about the world, the 



family, and the skills needed for sur- 
vival. Often, however, details could 
be lost or changed substantially 
through the ages. 

As the years passed, people 



Ltbrary occupations 



Average annua! openings, 1976-85 (in thousands) 
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Almost half of all llbrirtans work In schoci libraries; 
a rnijch smallt r percentage of technicians and 
assistants work in schooTs 

Employment by type of ifbrary, ig?B 



Academ 




Librarians 

Sadies iuUiu at L^bor ili(i||i£^ 




Technicians and assistafltS 



learned to eKpreis their idaas in^ 
drawings and then in a written man- 
ner, Alphatjets came into existence. 
PeopU no longer relied on their 
meniortts for information— they 
could seek out what they needed to 
know in scrolls or books, Toda3^, we 
can research what occurred centu- 
ries ago, or read of the accompltih- 
ments of mcdera scientist siniply by 
giving to one source^ — the library. 

Libraries are storehouses of infor- » 
mation containing the history of the 
universe. But they also can be con- 
fusing places con^ning many large 
rooms filled with stacks of bool^. Li- 
brariana and libmiy techntcians and 
assistwts help us And the infotma- 
, tion we want. They provide us with 
acce^ to bmks, periodicals, and oth^ 
er printed materials, as wall as less 
conventional formi of infomiation 
such as microfilnis, slid^, and coin- 
puter tapei. The follovving state- 
ments describe their work in mora 
detail 



LIBRARIANS 

(D.OT. lOOJ 18 through ,388) 

Natura of th« Wcrfc 

Librarians niaka information avail- 
able to people, TTiey serve m a link 
between the public and the millions 
of sources of information by select- 
ing and organizing niaterials^ hiaking 
them acce^ible, and assisting in their 
use. 

Library work is divided into two 
areas: u^r services and technical 
services. Librarians in user serv- 
ices—for exarnple, reference and 
children's librarians^work directly 
with the public helping them find the 
infortnation they need. Librarians in 
technical services-^such as acquisi^ 
lion librarians^are primarily con- 
cerned with preparing materials for 
use and do not frequently deal with 
the public. They order, cM^ify, and 
catalog all types of materiS. 

The size of the library usually de* 
termines the scope of a librarian's 
job. In small libi^ries, the job nnay 
include both user and technical serv^ 
ices. The librarian may select and or- 
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ganize materials, publicize services, 
do research, and give reference help 
to groups and individuals. In large 
libraries, librarians usually specialize 
in either user or technical services 
and specialize further iri certain sub- 
ject areas, %uch as scianca» b^siriess, 
the irts, or medicine. A librarian in 
technical services who specialises in 
engineeririg, for example, may re 
view books or write suinniaries of ar- 
ticles on new engineering develop 
ments. 

Regardless of the nature of theii 
work, librarians generally are cla^i 
fled according to the type of library 
in vvhich they vvork: public libraries, 
school medif canitfrs, college and 
ur^ive^sily lite^ie^, aud speuiil li 
braries. 

Puhk^c librartttrii set v& dll kinds t^f 
people— children, .studeiiis, re^^i^h 
wurkera. teachers, ^nd others In 
creasingly, public libri^riaiib piovide 
special rnaiarials and services tu t^ul 
ti^rally and educatt^jn^lly deprived 
persons, and to persons who. because 
of physical handiceipa, caontjt use 
coirventiunaJ print 

TJie professiunal ^latt of ^_ 
public litji ctry ^>^tcii< ititiy iiu. lu-m the 
chief librarian, an assi^tattt yhief, and 
^v€ial divisioii headh who plan and 
wiXiidiitatc the wtji k t>f the ciitire 
llbraiy 3y.^i^iii 4 b^ ^^^t/eut ^i^^ iu^y 
Iftclude llbi^fiaiia whtj stipei vise 
biaiit^h lit^idilfs a.i^l lall^l^ in 

t.ci talii iiieo^ tjt libii. v\4^ik ll sc 
duties i . siiiiK ^if . hesc 3[,*ii4^!£aji^i j ate 
desciibcd biUifl^ li! 4he U.>iUjw iiig 
paragiaph^ 

U.A^ks and L>u.v « .aait^ilfcs t«.j niiiin 
tain ^ well baUiii^ed liU ai^ that 
rirteeui the needs and iiuercijt^ t*f the 
public cjutalog^f^ cl*^ify thcite ivm 
teriaU liy subject and oih^rwise de 
siiijbe thtni to htl|j u^crs fliiJ what 
they a. e iLKjkiii^ fur Hefeti^ Hi^c iibtiif 
innj aii^vver §ptcifi.; que^lious and 
^ugg^st soufi^es pf intorniatiLJit 

Some librdil^n^ work with spt.^ui. 
^■oups %>f fcadera < > iib*a/ 
iar%^ sei ve the sp^tiijl iieeds %.^t yuung 
people by rinciing books th«y vfill en 
joy and showing thern how to use the 
library. They rnay plan and 4.oMUut;i 
special programs such^as story hours 
or film programs. Their work iu sei v 



ing children often includes working 
with school and community organi- 
zations. Aduit services librarians sug= 
gest materials suited to the needs and 
interests of adults. They may cooper- 
aj^e in planning and conducting edu- 
cation programs, such as community 
development, public affairs, creative 
arts, problems of the aging, and 
home and family Ytmn^ adult servic- 
es librariurts help junioi and senior 
high stjhwl ^students select and use 
books and other materials 1 hey rnay 
organize programs ef inieresi to 
young adults, such as LHX>k or film 
discussions or concerts of recorded 
inuisic TTiey alsnJ may CLHjrdinate the 
library s woik with school programs. 
L kt^nsiun ot ijul r^ach I ihrartans 
wtjtkin^ in hijijkrtKjbiUs otTer library 
servige^ uj people noi adequately 
served l*y a public libitiry such as 
those 111 umer ciij neighborhoods, 
liiigrani tauips. rural eommunities. 
and insututions, including hospitals 
and hoin«s for the aged. 



School lihmriaru instruct students 
in the use of the 'ScHmI library and 
help them choose from the media 
center's collection of print and noti- 
print materials items that are related 
to their interests and to classrootn 
subjects. Working with teachers and 
supervisors, school librarians famil- 
iarize students with the library's re- 
sources. They prepare lists of materi- 
als on certain subjects and help select 
materials fo^. school programs. They 
also select, order, and organize the 
library's materials. Increasingly, the 
school library if viewed as part of the 
entire instructional system rather 
than a resaurce that students use I or 
2 hours a week. Asa result, the scope 
of the duties of many school librar- 
ians' has widened. In sofne schools, 
librariaiis work with teachers to de= 
velup units uf Study or independent 
study progranns, and also may partici- 
pate in tearn teachirig. 

Very large high schools niay em^ 
ploy several school librarians, each 
responsible for a particular function 




S«fi«^ ll&raffan ■hawing stud«nti hewr tii yM th« llbrvry. 



of the library program or for a special 
subject area. Media xpecialLsts, far ex- 
ample, develop audio=visuaI pro= 
grams to be included in or to supple- 
ment the cumculum They klso may 
davalop rnaterials and work with 
teachers ori curriculum. 

CMege universiiy librarians 

serve studMts, faculty members, and 
research ^rkers in institutions of 
higher education. They may provide 
lenaral reference service or may 
.work in a particular subject field, 
such as law^ medicine, econorifiics* or 
music. Those working on university 
research projects operatfe doc u men 
tation ceniars that use compute to 
record^ ^tare, and retrieve s*pcyiiil 
ized inforrnation College 'and onivet 
sity ribrarians may teach Lila^m^ in 
the use of the hbrary 

Special I thru riufks w v j i K \\i 1 1 b j u » 1 1 .5 

maintained by govcrnmeiU dgciKich 
and by comrnercial and industrial 
firms 4 sut;h as phaiiUaCciUKdl Ct>iii 
panieh, bartk.s. ad Mining ii^^iitics 
and research laboratories^ fhey pro 

vide nmteFiab ^iid sci vices ut.jvciiiig 
subjects t>f special inteicht 10 ilic 01 
ganisatioil They build an J jn^ii^t 
the or^diili^atloi! s liit^M iiu^iUhi re 
JHHiit^es tti mill the needs ot Uu ll 

users and iiiay coiiduct litesaiuf t 
^cdit.tic^.^ till^h^i^i ^ ^itiit^^ 

etiiiJ liri ou.eK ways |.rovlde InriM ni^ 
Itui i (.fit £1 pai Ut^uldi aiiM^^ t 

(3dlC* S 4^tilla*J iftj f/liAli,'. 

.j..e^iahyi. like; spcv^al lit n^i.m ^ 
svork 111 iu..hnie..i libiaii. irifui 
rriatltrn ^.enters k>{ *=.t>iiiine» v-L*! all*! 

indLlHtll^i til Ills >V£; i |i|iit;ni a^Cli 

gies, £*nd i^^aii i* ^^eiiicis AlUufugli 
ihcy pcrfuriii iimjiy Juiics ,jf special 
|i br^i iaii^') ihty iiiu^l pt>s>sc .^f* d iri\>i e 
cAt^riisivc lecKislwal and it iiliti*^- 
backgruurt J arfU a kn.>v^le.ige i>f iics^ 
i&ctkn^qMs tor h^iidlln^ {nt\)i <ii^Lii)jB 
InfeJfTnallcJii .Svilcuee ^(.»eiJ laJbt^ at> 
stm4Jt complicated iidtu iiidiiui s 1111* * 
g«jndeiis«d. readabl^^ fumi. aiid LUei 
pre I and analyze data foi ^ Mlghly 
specialized clleiU^^le Arrji^Mi^ iithei 
duties, th^y develop wIctS^ilfL atiuii 
syst^iTia^ prepaie eOuirig and pio 

gramfniug techniqiies tui * uni^tiici 
ized info rriiat ion storage and reiriev 
al systems, design iiiforitmtioii 
networks, and develop iirici tjf ilin 
technology 



Information on library technicians 
and assistants is found in a ^parate 
staterrieni in the Handhimk. 

. Places of Employ m«nt 

An estimated 1 28,(X)0 professional 
librarians were employed in 1 976, 
School librarians accounted for more 
than Iwofifths of the total, and pub= 
lie libraries and colleges and univer- 
sities each employed al^ut One^fifth 
TTie remarinder worked in special li 
branes. induing thusc in govei n 
nieni agencies, or in institutions such 
as ^>rreclional facilities and hospi 
tals A srnall number Nerved as con- 
^ultanLs, as Stale and FederaJ Gov- 
eriuneiii adrninistrattjrs, and as 
faculty in St;hot>b of librtiry science 
In late 1975, the Federal Govem^ 
meni einployed abtjut 33(X) profes- 
sional librarians 

Kiimi llbiaiian.?* wtji K Ui i^lllcs mid 
lowns rhuse attached tt^ bookrno 
bile iinli.^ scive widely a*^allered 

Training, Other Quallfl^tttic^na, 
and Advancem#nt 

Asi i.^Hnplele a 1 yeaj iuaslei s de 
yit^ pit>^fain ill tibiai^ &tieiite A 
Pli de^ret. i. dLi\ aUi/aiitage itj 

ihij^^ M fiu plan a leas^hing careei in 
llbi 01 J h^Xi^X^y^ \-i vho ^^piie to a ltj|j 
adrninistrative po^t, particiilarly in a 
t^^dlegc \i\ uiil^^ei^lty llt.>t^fy ijr iri a 
jiii^Q llijifi.y sysleiU Fui thwbe vv|,l> 
aii^ U.teii^alc.i in tlic 4^e4^i^! Ilbi^tle^ 
fltbl,^ ina^lci 's dcgi ee 01 Ut^loi ate 
in the Siilijctl \iX the llbidry ^ special 
|z,^LU>u is highly dc^ilablc 

111 lv7o, 5^^ hbiaiy sclh*- i** 
\ iAii^d weie aciedited by itie 

AiiiciUaJi llbiafy A^^Hii^llcji jijid 
Ljilcied a liiastei b degree in llLtary 
!»4^ient.e (^1 I S ) in addition, many 
lithei t .jllege!^ 4>irei gi ftdftiate pro 
giaiii^^ Oi couru^b wi«niu 4 yeai un 
Jej^I&JuMte pitjglain^ 

ylosi graduate schot^L ULi mi ^ 
leiiuc require graduatici f*oni an 
at^uf eUu ^d 4 ycijf t^idlege 01 aniveisl 
ty ago<.*d ^uidergi aduate rs^ ^^rd . c*nd 
a leading knowledge uf at least ontf 
fuieign latiguage Suiiie ^tiiKJls alsij 
require intfoduciory Uhdergraduate 
courses in library science ^osl pre 
fei a lil*«rdl arts backgruund with a 
niajui in an area such as the social 



sciences, the arts, or literature. Some 
schools require entrance examina- 
tions, j 

Library science students usually 
specialize in. the area in which they 
plan to work. An aspiring informa= 
tion teience specialist, for example, 
takes courses on data processing fuii= 
damentals and computer languages 
in addition to the' required library 
science courses: A student w^ishing to 
become a media specialist conc€n= 
trates on courses in the use and de= 
velopmeni of audio-visual materials. 
Special librarians and information 
science specialists must have exten--. 
sive knowledge of their subject mat- 
ter as well as training in library sci- 
ence. T^iey usually earn a bachelor's 
or higher degree in chemistryj for ex- 
ample, plus a master *s or Ph. in 
librai^ or information science 

Mcmt States require that public 
school librarimis be certified and 
trained both as teachers and librar- 
ians They also may require that me- 
dia specialists, for exarnple, have spe- 
cialized in media within the S 
prograni Some States require certiri= 
Qation uf public librarians ernployed 
in areas such as municipal, county, or 
regional library systems The specific 
education and exf^tien^e necessary 
for certin^ation vary aci^ordtng to 
State and the school district The Io- 
i^al superiiitendent ol ^hools and Lhc 
State department of educatiorn can 
piovide infuiniatlun atHJUt apc*,ifit; 
rcquireiiients in an a^^a 

In the Fede-rai CioveriUii*«iii i,*.^**. 
i«ing pNjbitions require coinpiction 01 
a 4 year College course and a tnas 
iti decree in library sciciJce, 01 
dc^iiUiiist ratiun of the ^-^uiv^leni in 
experi^iice and edu4.;ailon by a pb^s 
ing giade un an examination 

Many isludeiit^ atterid Itijiaiy 
□^hools binder ccK^perativc work- 
study p.^^graiTis that combis^e the 
acadeinit; progiam with prac ileal 
work expciience in a libraiy Schul 
arships for trainhig m library science 
are available under certain Siaie and 
Federal programs and from library 
S4jhLK>ISi as well as from a nuiiiber of 
the largi. libraries and libiary associ- 
ations l oans, asststantships, and fi- 
nancial aid also are availabla^ 

Experienced librarians may ad- 
vance to administrative positions or 
to specialized work. Promotion to. 
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thmm positioiis, however, is limited 
priniarily to those who have cornplet= 
ed graduate training in a library 
school, or to thoie who have special- 
tzid training. 

empl0ym«nl OuttMk 

The employment outlook for li- 
brarians is expected to be some what 
ccmpetitiv^ through the mid- 1 980 's. 
Althpiigh tfrnployment in the field is 
expected to gfow over tha period » the 
supply of perions qualified for libfar' 
iauiBhtp is likely to expand m An in- 
cre^tng number of new graduates 
aiid labor force reentrants seek jobs 
as libranani. 

Employrfient prospects are expect 
* ed to be best in public libraries. The 
growth of 3 belter educated popula 
tiori coupled with greater emphasis 
oil adult and cornmufiity education 
programs will require additional li^ 
brarians The educationally dis^d 
vantaged, the handicapped, and var- 
ious rninority groups also will need 
qualified librarians to provide special 
servriees Also, the expanding use of 
cornputers to stuie and retrieve in 
forrnation ^ili coniiibuid lo the iu 
creased derT^arid for inforn iHUon spe 
cialists and library automation 
specjiali^L^ in aII types 4jf libraries 

T^e deffiajicl for school librartaiis 
un th© oih^r hand, v^i)' nui ingi^^ifte 
significaiid^^ Enroll rnerits h, highet 
eduCatiun. hv^wevei, arc c^p&olcd ttj 
rise ufttil the mid I9d0'b resulting in 
a greatei' number of hbrarians ii* 
pust-high swhool in^tiUiUuns 

In addition to opening fi.M* 
growlli, replacemeiiLS will be u-eded 
each year for librarians who retiie. 
die, transfer to other typ^s of work, 
or leave tha labor force 

Employmeni upportuuiiu.^ will 
vary not only by *>f librak> but 

also by ihm librari^j^^ €du«;ati.>rmi 
qualiftcatiom and area of specializa- 
tion. Although the overall employ 
ment outlook is competitive, per^n^* 
who are billing to work in libraries 
located av^ay froni the large East or 
West Coait cities vHIl have better op- 
portunities. New graduates having 
more fecetit training niay have an 
cmployinent advantage over reen 
tranti, delayed entrants, or thbie 
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who transfer into the profession. This 
is especially true for those wanting 
positions as inforrTiation specialists 
where knowledge of the latest com- 
puter technologies is important New 
graduates usually comniand Wwer 
beginning salaries* compared to 
more experienced workers, and this 
al^ may be an employment advan- 
tage 

Earnings and Wor^infi 
Conditions 

Salaries of librarians vary by *ype 
of library, the individual's qwltf^Ca- 
tions, and the size and geograpl^ical 
location of the library. 

Starting claries of graduate^ of 
library school meter's degtae pro- 
grarns accredited by the American 
Library A^ocialion avera|e $ 10*594 
a year in 1975, ranging froni $9*692 
in public libraries to $IC,900 in 
school libraries Average salarig^ fcr 
librarians in cuHeg^ and univifsity 
libraries ranged from $ 1 1 ,400 a year 
fur thos« with le^ than 5 yaai^ of 
experience to over $20,000 for direc- 
tors of libraries. Iff general, librarians 
earricd ateui 1 1/2 times as nriuC^^ as 
the aVi^rage fur all nonsuptfvi^ty 
woiker^ in private industry, except 
farming 

In the r^Usial Uoveriiiii^nt, the 
entrance salary for librarians ^vith a 
niaster's degree ir^ library ^ience 
wa^ S 14 097 a yeai in 1977 The 
4vei^g« ^lary fof all librAiians ifl ^he 
Fedeial Ouverriment wa^ about 
$20,CXKj 

fhc t>pi»^si v^orkweck tui lib»«ki 
i^is is 5 days^ ranging from 35 ^0 
hoyi^ 1 he wufk ^hedule of public 
and ccsllege librarians may include 
mmis weekend and evening w^H. 
Sch^l librarians gener^ly have the 
workday schedule ^ clasaroom 
teachers. A 40-hour week during 
normal bu^^iness hours is connrriort for 
govemnient and other special librar- 
ians 

The usu^ paiJ vacatiari aft^*^ a 
year-s ^rvice is 3 to 4 weeks. Vaca^ 
tlons may be lonjer in ^hool librar- 
ies* and somewhat shorter in th^e 
operated by businew and industry. 
Many librarmns are covered by i>ck 
leave; life, health, and aceidem instir- 
ance; and pension plans. 

f 
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B&umm§ Additional 
iniarmation 

Additional information, particular- 
ly on accredited programs and schol- 
arships or loans, may be obtained 
from; 

A.m«rican Librwy Ass^iation. 50 Eait Huron 
St .Chicago. Ill 60611. 
For inforTTiation on requir^nients 
for speciaJ librarians, write t6: 

SpeeiaJ Lihrmries A^cclation, 235 Park Ave^ 
Soiiih» Mew York. N.y_ \00Q3 

Information on Federal assistance 
for graduate school library training 
under the Higher Education Act of 
1 965 is available from: 

Office of Libran^ t-^earning R^PUfCcs, 
Offme of Education, U.S. Departmeni of 
Health, Edueatie**^ hnd Wtlfw, W^h^ 
in^Ofi, D C. 20202. 

Thosa injterested in a cV^cr In 
Federal libraries should writ# to: 

Sceretafiai- Fedef^' Library Conirninec, 
Room 310, Library of Congr^* Wish- 
infton. DC. 20540. 

Materia! on inforniaiion science 
s^cialisu may be obtained from; 

4nicrican Sociery Information ^iftnec, 
n^O CowHctiCUt Ave. NW., W^hing^ 
ton, O.C 20036. 

Individual State library agencies 
can furnish inforfnation on scholar- 
ships available through their offices, 
on requirements for certiflcation, 
and general information about career 
prospects in their regionS^ State 
boards of education can furnish in- 
forfnanon on certification require- 
nients and job op^rtunitiei for 
school librarians \ 




LIBRARY tEC^NIClANS 
AND ASSISTANTS 

(D,O.T 249 368) 

Naturv dff thm Weill 

Each year thousatids of additional 
pieces of information become avail- 
able to libraries. With each scientific 
advance, for example, mmy reports 
and evalyations are written. Profes- 
sionals in variDUi fields continually 
conduct research, whether on Im- 
proved method to Etqw house plants 

MS 



, or on Afnerican foreign policy. The 
sheer volume of these materials, cou= 
pled with an increasUig number of 
library services, has created a need 
for library technicians and a^istants 
to support librariams in providing in- 
fortnaiion. 

Library technicians and assistants 
work either in technical services or 
user services. Technicians, however* 
usually need more training than li- 
brary a^istants» sometimes called li= 
brary clerks or pages, becausa their 



duties are more complicated and less 
clerical in nature. 

In technical services, assistants and 
tcchiijciaiis prepare the library 'a^ma- 
terials and equipnient for readers' 
use. A^istants may keep current files 
of special rfiaterials, such as newspa- 
per clipping and pictures. They also 
may perfofm many of the routine 
tasks involved in purch^ing and pro- 
cessing library matSrials, and sorting 
and shelving books 

Technicians often operate and 




Ubriry l«etinl^flns and atBlstanta may a^rata and mairt«ln ayd^vfaual aqulpfMnt. 



maintain audiovisuaj and data pro- 
cessing equipment, sUch as pfojec- 
tors, tape ftecordem, and readers that 
ma^ify and project infonnation on a 
screen. They also may catalQf mate- 
rials and make clainis for items that 
are missing. Technicians sorri^tirnes 
work on special projects. A techni- 
cian with artistic ability, for example^ 
may d^ipi posters and diiplays for a 
school safety campai^. 

In user services, librat7 assistants 
and technicians furnish infonndtion 
on library services and answer ques- 
tions that involve simple fac^mding 
in staryard reference lources. They 
also a^ist raadei^ in the use of cata- 
log and index^ to locate books and 
other matariajs and rnay check out, 
reserve j and receive rnaterials. 

Techniciana also ma^ help librar= 
iana presetiiprogramB tdthe c0mrnu= 
nity, school, or persoris intefested in 
a ipeciflc subject area. Th4 techni- 
cian may run a projector and pass out 
rnaterials in a program on lawn care, 
for eKample. 

Plaoea of Empl^^hn^rti 

worked as library uschnician^ and as 
iistarits in !976 Most wuiked in 
large school and public libraries, 
Srnaller nunibers wurk^d in yoUege 
And university librari^ arid m m^dU 
CaU law, scienlifit, technical, and 
other spe^^ial libraries " 

In late 1975. the FtU4;.*ui U^f tiii 
ment employed a^iui i,60o library 
techniQians rTiese people worked 
chiefly in the Departrnerit ot D^ferise 
and the l.ibrary of Conghes^, al 
though sume worked in ^rnall Federal 
libraries throughout the cuuiiiry 

Tr#ilfi|n|j, Oth#r Qft!el|riwfttl^ri£^ 
and AdvanedffTiant 

may f^ceive training either jr\ Ui^ job 
or in a formal p^t-high ^hool pro 
gram. Some libraries require only a 
high school educatiori for library 
clerks, who after a few ydars of 
training on the job, may advance to 
technicians Other libraries hire only 
technicians who have ForTnal techrii= 
cal training. 

In 1 976, 1 2U instityuuii5, rnusiiy 2 
year colleges, offered library techni- 
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cal assistant training Jumor sind 
community college programs geaer'- 
ally lead to an associate of atrts d^- 
. gtme in library technology %nd in- 
. elude 1 yaar of liberal am courses 
aiid a year of library-re ^at^d siudy 
Students study the pi^rp^^s *nd or^ 
ganiTation of Jibraries* and the proce- 
dy res and pr«esses involved in their 

, Qperatiori. They learn to ordeP and 
procass* caialoJC and circulate li- 
brary maieriaK Soma receive ^triin 
ing in dataipr&essing aa it applies lo 
libraries. Many learn to u&e an3 
maintain audiovtsual mat^HaJ^ and 
eqtiipment. 

Some programs teafh ^Kills fur a 
particula^typeof library ^r a specific 

^ skill suclr as audiovisual te^haulogy 
Therefore, a prospective student 
should select a prograiTi ^ith ^ 
knowledge ot the curricuiiJni . lu 
Structional facilities, faculty ^ualif> 

I cations, and the kinds of Jc?b§ that 

V graduates have found Ai^o, appli 
cants ^should be ^v/^r€ th<4t, whil^ 
programs nriay lead to an as-%ociate 
degree, iiiediU earii^d in a library 
teehncjlijgy prugr^iiii apply ttjw*tid 4 
professional degree in lib» y 
cni^e 

A hi^i! s^ii.^.j aiploni^ ^ lUiv 

IS inc st^E.ddrd rei^ui. HH^itt ttJ^ 

both academic and th^^ j<jb trsiin 
recjuire typing 

should ei*)U> wvjJkliij^ v*l h L*4iiik-. 



numbers, and people At lifnes their 
jobs may be' ver^ repetitive, when 
calculating circulation sLatistics, for 
e«.ample. At other tifnes, however* 
they may wock on various special 
projects such as setting up displays. 
'Physically, the job m^y recjUire much 
standing, stooping, bending, and 
ce^ching 

Ihc numbei ut library tecluuciaria 
and assistants U expected to gro\^ 
faster than the average for atl occu^ 
pations through the mldT9gO's= The 
expansion df library serviees and the 
gfQwth in population and sehocil and 
college enrollrnents v^ll the main 
ractors affecting demand for library 
assistants and technicians In .addi- 
tion, t^yhnicians Jnd assistants will 
increasingly perform ^onie of the 
routine t^ks fortnerly done by librar- 

In addition itj Opfeiiij!^ t;rCttted by 

growth i mamy library lachnictans and 
a^istants will t?e nee^edyanriually to 
replace Ihosft who die^^elire. of 
transfei to oth^r fields 

Cot^ditlonft 

* iwi librafy techiii^i^'i^ 
ii^4.i*»Ls fc^aiy wideijf^^ d^p^tidin^ on 
utc ot the library or libraJ^sys 
i^ii. ifi ^ tiU ii thay t^uili Weil ^J^the 
^c^jgi apbiwoi U>*^auoii dild of the 



community, However, in general, 
they averaged atom the same m all 
noniupervisory vvorkeJ^ in private in- 
dustryi except farming. 

Salaries of library technicians in 
the Pederal Government, averaged 
$11,000 in 1976. 

Library technicians ar^l assistants 
in governrnetit and special hbraries 
Usually vMork a regular 40=hour v^eek, 
but those in public libraries and coN 
lege and univa'rsuy libraries may 
have s«>hedolei that include sveekend 
and evening hours. In ichools^ library 
techniciar^ and assistants wojk dur- 
ing regular iehool hours. 

Most libfartas provide fringe bene- 
fits §uch as groul^ insurance and re^ 
tirernent pay. Additional benefits of- 
fered byprivate businesses of 
include ^ducationaj a^istance 
grams. Library iechjiiciaris employed" 
by the Federal Govarnrnent receive 
^ the-teme benefits as Qther Federal 
workers, 

Inf^rrfiBlli^ri 

fur if 1 formation on instituticns of- 
fering programs for the training of 
library techniciaiis, v^nte: 

Brook Sfedge Bivd i Wegtefville, Ohio 

^tii^r^omsi Li^r&ty ^^sj^iatsati. c^we tjf i=i= 
rur, S| Chftsg© 111 6061 1 
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What to Look For in this Reprint 



To make the OccupaHonal Outlook Handbook msier to 
use, each" occupation or industry follows the same outline 
BeoBrate sections describe basic fferrients. sucH as work on 
^ihe jOD, education and training needed, and salaries or wages 
Some Sections will be more useful if you know how to interpret 
the mforrnatton as explained belDw 

The TRAINING, OTHER OUAL IF ICATiOnS, AND AD 
VANCEMENT section indicates the preferred way to enter aac^i 
occupation and ahernative ways to obtain tfainin^ Read tfnb 
section caretuiiy because early planning flakes mahy fieiUb 
easier^Q enter Also the iev^i dl which you entei and tria &peed 
i^ith which you advance often depend on your traiqind*^ li you 
are a student, ybu may want to consider taking those CLJurseb 
thought useful for the occupations whichinterest you 

Besides training you rnay need a State license wefnh 
cate The training secriun mdicdteb wtiiuri uwcupdtiu^a gcnoi 
ally require these Ch^ck requiren-mnts m trie State wtitjre yuu 
plan to wor^* becaOse State regulations vary 

Wtiether an occupation suits your perbufiLiiity^i... tiM.^if.^., 
iriipuftafjt are.a tu cxplure Fur auifie . uu riidy rirfVe lu tiiaKts 

respor»sipie decfsions in a fi/jhi/ cuin^.etiti e diiFiJbpf.cu- Fur 
Otfiers, yOu may do oniy routine tdsky under tlobe supervi;,it../t 

To WOrK suucessfu^'y mi a parlit^yieii juL ywii iMeiy iieive Uj Ji.j wm?^ 
or niOft? Of the fol'uwif'^y 

motivate otht^fb 

wi,.jrk with thing*^ /Ou Meev^ ' 

K If iJcpcM ntly yxj. .n^^ 3 

if Ui^wIm''' ^'^ 
A ■ . K ei ti pd f 1 d I . 

ij r Id t.->t . f d 1 1 J i y ' ^tyK , { a 

use ^f^diK^t i . . i 

Uw^ p> y < V... i 1 1 ^ f ' M i J 
wt./K wulai^Je ^ii 



supply infprrr.a^jOn is lacking for most occupations. 

There are eKCeptions. however, especially among pro= 
fessionaf occupations Nearly everyone who earns a medical 
degree ^ for exarnpie. beconnes a practicing physician When 
the nurT\ber of people pursuirig relevant types of education and 
training and then entering the field can be compared with the 
demand the outlook section iridicates the supply /dermand reia^ 
lujnship dS follows 



tAu.ciiciii 

Cioou or favurapie^"- 

f lat-v t, wi npe 1 i 1 lui 



supply 

Ljsrriand yfealei irmn supply 

.Rough balance between 
derriand and supply 

I ihelihood of more supply 
than demand 

buppfy greater trian dematid 



:.f.wLiih.., ji r.--tv j>. k^ ^jjJtjMjfiyi afiwuld I lUl alup yOu( piirSu 
■ I Li L-dreci tf'St rndic^hys yuyf aptitudes and in tfc rests Even 
;3.T'jii ur oveicfO^vded occupaiiuns pro^^ide soine jobs So do 
itiubc in ^hic^i ernploviii^nt i^ gfuwing very slowly or deglinirig 
Cjit,..^th in an uCL^upallon is nut ttie urtly b^Jurce of JOb 
^-.:iMyb beL^aua^ the nurTiber of iDMenings fiom turnover ^an be 
&uP4,(£3rii!iai If! Idiyt ucs=updtior°t^ in fa^l f epiacfef^ien! ne^ds are 
M<pecfed to create 70 Dercent of^all openings between 1976and 
i ^ja5 

f '-.iM j. , L- p. " . I -J 1 F i .J, ii arfeti Midy Jlffsf fiw'i! tfiuae Ki 

'/uliw'f 6^ i ci A/ffijIe Yuuf Stritfc «3fiipluyfndr~"it befvlue udn flif 

. ii-JL,- Fli if i fl W i . ! clt |U( \ 

i f!S L AHNiNt^S^y . i..,u- -hai ...Kw.^v^^-. . .miriy in 

- . Nii-ji (./ci^ ^ I I f f vi w i tij £u< is^e » be 

yj\^<.. ii I fu i f n^nyf I 15 d\'.ill-4LiS r^ii unly uii< t^p-Q yl cjni 

^"ig;, Wdgea and salari *s and noi es^an irus fur all occupa 

! I ^iti'uLUj^ ' y ' I'' t.'^f 'UyvyfKd's t&^eivfe I Mb lu'i^' ul Iftuunte 

jaiiicTAl/i .^lund^, Dy WQrkihtj Averting f lyfil .Jtnl& u 
...jiii. i i c. j\M s Ii< Sprnc u*-wuputior*ia /vu:kefi3 jltju i&^^kivu 
.. wi ni f ii^gi . ^ paSfeU uf 1 sqies 0\ 2.^1 vluc Suiiie fdt^tufy 
.V'.,^' f.. j £3 ' u t..jciiJ d (.-■'■ei-e fdifc dri e^tra pdyiHeiM fur ce.,.ji It^m 



U,i Jl( yOu 

L^Pi >, . f ( , . ... 

rate for dll O'^t^up^tijuh (l.'U l ci : L^rPvet: 

The fpllUWiny pfi dsea J!K p.. tj 

Fd^le t'fj I;) , 

ADquI I.. . lb U ... 

SlOwe. 4 u (w 1 4 y ' 

Little Liie .ys; J y iu J 

Decllrie 4 U 4 ^( hu 



flfyvwing it leasf as ti^ui ki> u i e ©coru/tr.y as c 

But. you woula ha\'© Knew the number . ,sopi 
peijng with you to b© sure of youf prospects Unt j (gnat«i 



EKLC 



.,-pdtrOr,& fjhy /i^lQiit^ tjdf 
f e.^Mdmpit^ tdrriifiyi, fof 

Wfi^her ,,nd is just sidfiiog 



I he? ru. . ^ ^ 

. riplOytjJ 
ly b^CaU^. irUiwfi CJaperUji. t : 
I' Mgia ai i 8alatji laf t^d bUsif it 

h 1 u 3 1 ^N ^gts d f f d brf I d i y ^Au U . , ^ . . i -j ^. t w . , ^ 1 1 1 
£3^ \j vd^ dllwi s hulhJe^ys aMu u^i^K Jet /jl 

.A/c-'Keis alSLj racei e irTcomt in c,D0ds and u^.^ . ^i^^ay 
. ffi Kind) Salfes workefs in deparinient stores fof exaiTiple 

i fov^dlvfe JisuwurUs on fTittrchaf^diye 
Respite Jifficultfes ir^ det^rrriining eAavit^ vJ>yi m^^'m's 
job ihfe Earniriys Section does CQinpare c^ccupaiional 
U> indiwatiriQ vyhotf^Sf a gertaift job pays niufe or less 
the dvtrage for all nonsupervisors in private industry, ex= 
^lujhig farming 

Eflwh occupaMo'i f^eis itilfiy p^y Iflveis Beginners almost 
ai.vays earn less thari workeri v^ho fnav© been on the job for 
some time Earnings also vary by geographic location but cities 
that offer the higfiest earnings oftfin are those ^here living costs 
are most axpeniivi ' ^ 



s/ftl; 



What's an axi 

for the OOQ 

doingina 

pladelike 

^ ^ ^^^^ The career information contained in the raprint you are 

B^^^ ^ reading was taken from the 1978-79 edition of the Occupational 

1^^^ ^« ^^^W Outlook Handbook. But the Handbook is not the only source 

I ^ I ■ I ^^^^ of useful career inforniation published by the Bureau of Labor 

Bfl^B^ B * ^ J ^ Statistics. The Handbook's companion, the Occupatiorial " 

^^l^r # Outldek Quarterly, is published four tinries during tha school 

year to keep subscribers up to date on new ocoypational studies 
completed between editions of the Handbook, The Quarterly 
also gives practical information on training and educational 
opportunities^ salary trends, and new and emerging Jobs-^just 
what people need to know to plan careers, 
^ \ If you were a subscriber to recent issues of the Occupational 

\ Uijtiook Quarterly, you could have learned 

\ • how to write an effective employment resume 

• what the long-term employmeht prospects are for CQlleg%^ 
graduates 

% ways to earn college credit without going to college 

• what s happening in the field ol career education 

• about career possibilities in such fields as Journalism, 
mid-wifery, and shorthand reporting, 

^ I lie Quarterly is written in nontechnical language and Is 

published In color. Find out why it has won so many awards 
for excellence. 
Subscribe today. 




